teaching. CI had an idea that the philosophers who go by the name of the Academics were wiser than the rest, in that they said we should doubt about everything, and the pursuit of truth was hopeless.' We must take his statement with some reserve ; he never really learned much about the Academics (who were thorough Agnostics), and never doubted the existence of God. In his Df Utllitate Credendi he says that when * the great waves of his thoughts inclined him to the academic philosophy,' he was arrested by the power of the human mind ; that remains throughout life the chief basis of his spiritualism. He then felt that a divine authority must have indicated some path across the despairing plains of life to the golden peaks of his Ciceronian dream. But immediately, he says, < the forest of the conflicting sects' arose before him, and repelled him once more. He despaired of finding the truth in the Church; paganism he never deigns to mention. He preferred to remain a nominalI thought I was committing no sin.' He was
